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HE Federal Government, through the Labor Department, has re: 

quested that our International Organization have General Presiden 
Tobin act as a delegate, representing Labor, at the over-the-road world 
trucking conference, to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, in June. A repre 
sentative to this conference will also be sent from the Trucking Employers” 
Association. 

As there will not be another conference of this kind again for five 
years, and as a great many statistics and other points relative to trans- 
portation affecting our country and other countries throughout the world 
will be taken up for discussion at this meeting, our General Executive 
Board decided that President Tobin should proceed as soon as possible to 
attend this conference. Several similar conferences have taken place in 
the past in which our organization was invited to participate, but owing: 
to the fact that it was impossible for President Tobin to go when the 
requests were made, Labor was represented by delegates from other 
organizations who were practically of no particular value to the trucking! 
or transportation industry of our country. 

President Tobin’s work will be carried on as usual during his absence, 
by the officers in headquarters. While it may be considered recognition 
and honor for our organization to be requested to represent the govern- 
ment, the acceptance of President Tobin for this mission is also helpful 
to the government. As a matter of fact, it was necessary for one of the 
two heads of the organization to go on this important mission, either the 
President or the Secretary-Treasurer. President Tobin explained the 
whole situation to the General Executive Board, stating he was unable te 
go due to work and due to the fact that he had been there several times: 
and was pretty tired, but Secretary Hughes could not go because of his) 
health and consequently President Tobin finally decided to accept the 
appointment.—J. M. GILLESPIE. 


TTF 


E HAVE just received word from Local No. 63, Carriage Drivers 
of New Orleans, La., that the local recently suffered a great loss 
through the death of Brother Marks, who was President of the local for 
a number of years and served faithfully and honestly while in that office’ 
and was always a sincere and efficient worker for the local, which is one 
of the oldest unions affiliated with the International. 
The International regrets very much to learn of his passing away 
and extends to his family and Local No. 63 its sincere sympathy in the) 
loss they have sustained. 


TTT 
VERY member of our union should take personal pride in his mem- 


bership and never miss an opportunity to intelligently defend this: 
organization of ours. 


T rT 


HE Labor Movement today, with all of its disagreements, is doing 
more to spread education, create a better feeling among men, and 
raise the standard of life, than any other institution in our country. 
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Another New Republic Lie 


The hairbrained intelligentsia who 
edit The New Republic, self-styled 
“Journal of Opinion,” have been and 
are among the most unreasonable 
critics of the American Federation of 
Labor and its officers, and are like- 
wise among the most zealous support- 
ers of the C. I. O. which was formed 
to overthrow democratic procedure 
and majority rule in the American 
Federation of Labor and substitute 
therefor a dictatorship based on mi- 
nority control. 

Criticism of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or of any other organi- 
zation is a fundamental right under 
the principles which saturate Ameri- 
can institutions but criticism even of 
the most ardent type should not be 
supported by the wavering fabric of 
falsification. Evidently this axiom is 
unknown to the editors of The New 
Republic. 

On April 30, the daily press pub- 
lished a statement made by John L. 
Lewis, president of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, charging 
that the amendments proposed by the 
American Federation of Labor to the 
National Labor Relations Act were 
prepared with the advice and counsel 
of representatives of corporations 
and of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Mr. Lewis’s statement was in the 
form of a letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, which was hold- 
ing hearings on amendments to the 
Labor Relations Act, with the sug- 
gestion that the committee propound 
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Mr. Lewis’s questions — there were 
six of them—to Mr. Green when he 
appeared before the committee. 

Mr. Green denied Mr. Lewis’s 
charges generally when they were 
first made public. Then, at the conclu- 
sion of his direct testimony before the 
Senate Committee on May 2 in favor 
of the A. F. of L. amendments, Mr. 
Green, in a statement to the commit- 
tee, replied categorically and at length 
to each of Lewis’s six questions. 

Despite this undeniable fact, The 
New Republic for May 10, eight days 
after Mr. Green made his detailed 
statement to the committee, in com- 
menting on the matter, said: 

“Before Mr. Green’s appearance as 
a witness at the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, he denied every- 
thing. On the stand he was not asked 
nor did he volunteer anything on the 
subject directly.” 

The first part of this New Republic 
statement, to the effect that the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor did not ask Mr. 
Green anything about the charges 
made by Mr. Lewis, is true. But the 
last part of The New Republic state- 
ment—“nor did he volunteer anything 
on the subject directly’”—is an abso- 
lute falsehood. As a part of his testi- 
mony, Mr. Green answered and denied 
every one of Lewis’s charges. 

It is one thing to criticize the ac- 
tions of the president of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is quite an- 
other thing to base such criticism on 
falsehood. 

But perhaps there is a reason for 
The New Republic’s mad crusade 
against the American Federation of 
Labor. It is well known that the A. F. 
of L. is unalterably opposed to the 
principles and policies of the Com- 
munists, regardless of whether these 
subversive elements seek to establish 
a political government dictatorship 
based on force and violence or a simi- 
lar terroristic regime in industry 
symbolized by the sit-down strike. 

It is not generally known that The 
New Republic favors the Communist 


principles. But in the same issue 
which contains the. false statement 
made about Mr. Green there is an edi- 
torial dissertation regarding The New 
Masses, which The New Republic edi- 
tors describe as “the only National 
Communist weekly.” 

It seems that The New Masses is 
threatened with suspension from lack 
of money to pay its bills. Confronted 
with this tragedy to American insti- 
tutions, The New Republic says, “we 
believe The New Masses is a valuable 
force for progress.” And to keep this 
Red periodical going, readers of The 
New Republic are urged to contribute 
financial support to it and thus save 
the day for militant Communist prop- 
aganda. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note the literary sponsors for The 
New Republic. Its editors are: Bruce 
Bliven, Malcolm Cowley, R. M. Lovett, 
George Soule, and Stark Young. The 
assistant editors are: Otis Ferguson 
and Elizabeth Huling. 





Bourbon Employers Oppose 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


The 26-point program adopted by 
the National Convention of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
in Washington, D. C., demanded the 
repeal of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 as a major element con- 
tributing to business recovery. 

In view of the fact that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce professes to speak 
for American industry, it is instruc- 
tive to note just what the Fair Labor 
Standards Act does. 

It establishes a rock-bottom univer- 
sal minimum wage of twenty-five 
cents an hour for the first year for all 
workers employed in interstate com- 
merce. This minimum is to be raised 
to thirty cents an hour in the second 
year, and to forty cents an hour at the 
end of six years. 

The law also establishes a universal 
ceiling for hours of work. It provides 
a top 44-hour work week for the first 
year, a 42-hour work week for the 
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second year, and a 40-hour work week 
thereafter, with time and a half for 
overtime for work in excess of these 
hours. 

The act also bans child labor. It 
absolutely prohibits the employment 
of children under 16 years of age in 
manufacturing and mining. In other 
occupations, employment of children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 may be 
permitted, but only to the extent au- 
thorized by the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, who is required to 
make sure that work will not inter- 
fere with the children’s schooling or 
impair their health. In occupations 
declared to be hazardous by the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, employment 
of children under 18 is prohibited. 

Thus the Fair Labor Standards Act 
establishes a bottom limit for wages, 
provides a top limit for weekly hours, 
and eliminates child labor by Federal 
regulation. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act 
went into effect on October 24, 1938. 
At that time employers subject to the 
Act were paying over 300,000 workers 
less than twenty-five cents an hour. 
Since October 24 practically all of 
these workers have had their wages 
increased to the twenty-five cent mini- 
mum required by the statute. And 
half a million workers will receive the 
minimum of thirty cents an hour 
when the second year under the act 
begins next October. 

The minimum wage standards im- 
posed by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act are not high. The shorter work 
week required by the act is not unrea- 
sonable. 

It is, therefore, extremely regret- 
table that the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, composed of 
those who profess to represent Ameri- 
can industry and commerce, should be 
persuaded to make the demand that 
the constructive and socially benefi- 
cial Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
should be repealed and thousands of 
working men and women, and even 
children, consigned to the industrial 


slavery which existed for them before 
the act became effective.—News Let- 
ter. 


Position of A. F. of L. on Pro- 
posed Amendments to the 
Neutrality Act 


The American Federation of Labor 
has endorsed the principles upon 
which the Neutrality Act was based; 
that a neutral nation has obligations 
as well as rights and that the muni- 
tions industry is a matter of public 
concern. We do not believe this is the 
time to make changes in this law, for 
any change in this legislation might 
be interpreted as a change in our for- 
eign policy. So essential is it for our 
country to do its part in maintaining 
peace between nations that in my 
opinion we should do everything pos- 
sible to avoid raising any doubt as to 
our wish to remain aloof from the 
controversies of other countries. 

The workers of the United States 
want peace. We went through the 
World War, doing our full part. The 
lessons of that experience have con- 
vinced us that world problems can be 
solved only under conditions of peace 
and through the instrumentalities of 
peace. The working people of this 
country are firm in their desire to 
avoid entanglement in the intrigues 
of nations seeking aggrandizement of 
territories or protection of the gains 
of former aggression. 

We believe that the present Neu- 
trality Law has served the interests 
of peace between nations and that it 
should be continued as it was enacted 
in 1937. 

American labor is disturbed by ob- 
vious efforts to promote war hysteria. 
We cannot forget the loss of life and 
manhood when a generation of young 
manhood was conscripted for the 
World War. Labor throughout the 
length and breadth of the United 
States is opposed to sending another 
generation into the trenches of war 
and we urge that every possible safe- 
guard be taken to avoid anything that 
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would needlessly contribute to a war 
development. 

This is no time for experimenta- 
tion. Labor therefore urges continu- 
ance of a measure that has been help- 
ful in the hope that peace may be 
served. 





Twenty Billion Dollars 
Damages 


The Labor Committee of the House 
of Representatives which is holding 
hearings on the bill to make the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps a permanent 
organization discovered the need for 
it recently when Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, 
chief of the Soil Conservation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture, tes- 
tified that $20,000,000,000 of damages 
had been done by soil erosion in the 
last 50 years. 

The government now maintains 355 
soil conservation camps and employs 
70,000 of the CCC men in that work. 
Dr. Bennett declared he had found 
these men a “highly efficient type of 
labor” needed to carry out the 20 to 
30 year program required for soil con- 
servation. 

The main problem is to work fast 
enough to overcome the annual dete- 
rioration of the soil and to inaugurate 
practices which will rebuild the heri- 
tage of nature which has been wasted. 

He estimates that the annual direct 
cost of soil erosion to farmers alone is 
$400,000,000. This does not include 
damage to reservoirs, stream chan- 
nels, irrigation ditches, highways and 
railways. We are losing every day, as 
the result of erosion, the equivalent of 
200 forty-acre farms and the loss in 
one year, Dr. Bennett declared, would 
be enough “to take care of 365,000 
persons who could make at least part 
of their living on the soil that is wash- 
ing and blowing away.” He said that 
about 100,000,000 acres of crop land, 
an area greater than Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, and all of New England, 
except Maine, is “completely fin- 
ished.” 


Experience in this and other coun- 
tries has proven that such devastating 
waste can be stopped and that prac- 
tices can be introduced to conserve the 
greatest resource we have. However, 
a labor force is needed adequate for 
the task. 





Hidden Traffic Hazards 


Traffic dangers are not always 
plainly visible. Serious accidents oc- 
cur on streets and roads that seem to 
be safe, but have some hidden hazard. 

The hazard is often concealed by 
some partial obstruction to view— 
like a “trap” to catch the unwary— 


2: 

A: lone billboard on an otherwise 
vacant corner ; 

A clump of bushes or a line of trees; 

A filling station or other building; 

Parked vehicles at a corner; 

A slope, cut, or high bank along the 
roadway. 

For example: A motor vehicle 
driver, proceeding rapidly along a 
smooth and deserted road, suddenly 
slowed down as he approached a 
cross-road. Just ahead of him, a farm 
truck, that had been hidden by some 
bushes, popped out of the intersection 
and cut across the highway. 

Asked why he had decided to slow 
down, the driver said: “Because I 
couldn’t see what might be behind 
those bushes.” 

This kind of caution—just “com- 
mon sense”—can prevent many acci- 
dents. 

Look ahead continually while driv- 
ing and examine the roadway for 
“hidden” hazards. 

Slow down whenever it seems there 
might be danger. 

Always expect the “unexpected.” — 
The Union. 





Made in Japan 


A curious and pitiful story comes 
out of Japan—that nation with big 
ideas —that illustrates, again, the 
ruthlessness of those parties, in any 
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nation, who make war their first con- 
sideration. 

There has been — and is —a real 
American antipathy toward anything 
“made in Japan,” owing to the heart- 
lessness of her war-mad governors. 
Now this feeling seems to have a re- 
flection in the reaction among the Jap- 
anese people who have had relatives 
killed in the armed conquest of China. 

Some bright mind among the Jap- 
anese “higher ups” conceived the idea 
of returning, to the bereaved citizens, 
the ashes of slain soldiers, enclosed in 
a little white box, wrapped in white 
silk. Originally this idea was warmly 
approved and the little white boxes 
were reverently cherished by the rela- 
tives, who gained a bit of reflected 
glory. 

But not all Japanese are so com- 
pletely bound up in tradition as have 
been their forefathers. Some have 
had contact with the western world 
and have imbibed some modern ideas, 
among them investigation and sta- 
tistics. 

One of these curious investigators, 
presumably not wholly in sympathy 
with all the ideas of the predominant 
party, discovered that, following a 
battle (or a massacre), all the slain 
men and beasts are cremated in one 
huge pyre, the ashes gathered up and 
equally distributed in little boxes. 

This information having become 
public, much to the embarrassment of 
the governors, the recipients of the 
boxes are less enthusiastic than for- 
merly, being uncertain whether they 
are treasuring the remains of a Chi- 
nese coolie, a Japanese soldier or a 
Missouri mule. 

In just such ways do the long suf- 
fering people of a war-like govern- 
ment come to their senses, after a 
time; and when they have had enough 
such experiences to fully convince 
them of the utter waste of the higher 
ups and their policies, then comes a 
change—usually for the better of the 
people themselves. 

It takes “people” to conduct a war 
—mobs of people. The few that com- 





prise a government can do nothing, 
even with all their power, their money 
and their machines, without the man 
power that rests in the people. The 
aid—or at least the acquiescence—of 
the people is a necessity to any gov- 
ernment. The people, the citizenry, is 
the deciding factor, in peace or in war. 
But people are a patient lot and it is 
just too bad that the people must un- 
dergo so much suffering before they 
wake up and decide for themselves.— 
Painter and Decorator. 





Throwing Men Out of Work 


Technological changes throwing 
men out of work are among the most 
vital world events of today. An ar- 
ticle in the current issue of the Sur- 
vey-Graphic gives a vivid summary 
of what happens in that line in cer- 
tain steel manufacturers from the 
continuous rolling process. Here are 
a few of the items: 

One steel company which formerly 
employed 1,500 men now has fewer 
than 200. Sixteen hundred men dis- 
placed by another mill banded to- 
gether to get the company to employ 
as many as possible in the new strip 
mill; but less than 20 per cent of them 
were given jobs. Workers in a some- 
what smaller mill offered to take a 
cut of 20 per cent in wages, if the com- 
pany would resume operations. They 
were told that even at that cut, the 
company would be losing money by 
comparison with what they could do 
in the new mill where they had con- 
centrated their work. 

One such strip mill is called by 
those who formerly worked in the pre- 
ceding mills “The Big Morgue.” It 
makes better steel than could be made 
by the older processes—at least that 
is the claim, and no one has yet made 
denial. 

The Big Morgue employs about 16 
per cent of the company’s one-time 
force; and only a few of these are old 
timers. One, now a sort of sweeper 
and janitor, gets 63 cents an hour! 
He formerly got $12 to $15 a day as 
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a roller. Another asked the reporter: 

“Isn’t there something the govern- 
ment can do to tax these damned ma- 
chines that put so many men out of 
work?” 

Another point of view is given by 
the author, Harold J. Ruttenberg: 

“An executive of a large steel com- 
pany recently challenged me to prove 
that 85,000 jobs are being eliminated 
by the strip mills. After a lengthy and 
heated conversation, he admitted that 
‘at least 85,000 men are through.’ 

“ “But,” he added, ‘why raise such a 
fuss about them? They are not a big 
factor when you consider them with 
the several million unemployed. Any- 
way, it’s almost history; and nothing 
can be done for them now.’ ”—Labor 
World. 





Rising Taxes Show Job Need 


Taxes ate up more than one-third 
of U.S. national income in 1938. Tax 
total payments were $13,700,000,000, 
or $105 a person for both sexes and 
all ages. This is 11 per cent more than 
the tax levies of 1937 and is the largest 
tax bill ever collected in any one year 
from the American people. 

The rich are crying their eyes out. 
If things go on like this, they lament, 
taxes will wipe out their property 
until they are as poor as anybody. 

Farmers, small businessmen and 
homeowners are likewise protesting 
that they are losing farms, businesses 
and homes as a result of too many 
taxes. These middle class folk num- 
ber millions. 

The facts are plain enough. Tax 
collections have risen steeply in re- 
cent years and they are still rising. 
Where are the increases going? 

The largest single item in the en- 
larged U. S. tax bill is relief—relief 
for banks, railroads and other busi- 
ness corporations distributed under 
Republican direction -by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., and relief 
for farmers, bedeviled homeowners 
and unemployed workers distributed 
under Democratic direction. 





Another big item in tax advance is 
the increase in arms expenditure. The 
civilized world is preparing for a sec- 
ond world war. It is generally taken 
for granted that the U. S. must take 
part in that war, and preparedness is 
therefore essential. 

A third item in tax increase is the 
growing cost of operating a country 
whose people are moving from farm 
to city, and getting food, fuel, water, 
elevators, transportation and other 
services that did not exist on the farm 
and that become more and more ex- 
pensive with the growth in the size of 
cities. 

A reasonable people, living in a rich 
country and equipped with an abun- 
dant supply of tools and machines, 
could make a good living for them- 
selves if higher wages were paid 
to more people so that production 
increases could be absorbed. — The 
Union. 





Judge Strikes Blow at Kickback 
Racket 


The wage “kickback” racket has re- 
ceived a shattering blow by a New 
York court. The decision, described 
as unprecedented, was handed down 
by Municipal Judge Christopher C. 
McGrath, who held that a worker can 
sue for recovery of pay he turned back 
to his boss, even though he has agreed 
in writing to make such a rebate. 

The decision hit the Brill Con- 
tracting Corporation, which hired a 
plumber ostensibly at the union scale, 
but forced him secretly to return part 
of his wages. The “kickback” agree- 
ment was called null and void, and the 
company was ordered to pay the 
plumber $446 in back wages. 

Another New York court, that of 
Justice Salvatore A. Cotillo, handed 
down a drastic anti-labor ruling. Co- 
tillo enjoined two A. F. of L. unions of 
cooks and waiters from picketing a 
restaurant that had signed a contract 
with an organization branded by the 
A. F. of L. as a “company union.” 
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Cotillo used tortuous reasoning to 
defend his injunction. He argued that 
“unions should not be allowed to 
picket each other” and that the res- 
taurant was a “small business” and 
should be “protected from powerful 
labor unions.” 

Cotillo’s ruling was declared to be 
in direct conflict with decisions issued 
by higher courts in New York state. 





Democracy Gains Through 
Motion Pictures 


In the fight for democracy Labor is 
making on many fronts, it is encour- 
aging to discover a new and powerful 
ally. Heretofore, Hollywood’s gigan- 
tic apparatus for influencing public 
opinion has not been directed towards 
social betterment or social change. 
The movie companies were content to 
make escapist films and rake in the 
sheckels. 

Production of such unusual films as 
“Juarez” and “Confessions of a Nazi 
Spy,” by Warner Bros., and “The Dic- 
tator” by Charles Chaplin, seem to 
indicate that Hollywood’s attitude is 
changing. 

These pictures represent bold pio- 
neering steps on the part of Holly- 
wood to give true pictures of social 
problems. If they are successful, Hol- 
lywood will produce more such films. 
Since Labor knows the public must 
get true facts about social conditions 
to form a sound judgment, and that 
the movies can be a tremendously im- 
portant factor in influencing public 
opinion, it is desirable that such 
films be supported by Labor.—News 
Letter. 





It Must be a Good Measure 


Headed by Bone of Washington, 
fifty senators have attached their 
names to a bill which will actually 
“take the profits out of war.” That it 
is the “real McCoy,” to use a slang 
phrase, is demonstrated by the 
screams of anguish with which the 
proposal is met in certain quarters. 


The most amazing development of 
all, however, is the attitude of the 
War Department. “The generals” de- 
mand “a scientific study” before leg- 
islation is considered. They have per- 
suaded the Falk Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh to put up the money to hire the 
Brookings Institution to conduct a 
“study.” 

But why, may we ask, should “the 
generals” be so anxious to safeguard 
the profits of munitions makers? 

Congress should ignore “the gen- 
erals” and the Brookings Institution. 
If we go into another war, the people 
of this country want profits wiped 
out. “The generals” say that would 
“paralyze industry.” It wouldn’t but 
it might dampen the enthusiasm of 
certain industrialists for “another 
war.”—Labor. 





His Own Medicine for Inhuman 
Militarist 

Major Edward L. Dyer, a retired 
army officer, made a speech recently 
to the Washington Society for Philo- 
sophical Inquiry and suggested some 
startling ways to reduce government 
expenditures. 

“I don’t advocate taking everyone 
on the relief rolls and giving them a 
shot,” said the gallant Major. “But 
euthanasia (mercy killing) should be 
considered in cases of old age, where 
the persons are of no use to them- 
selves or anyone else.” 

Why not start with the Major, him- 
self? He is evidently of “no use” to 
the army, because he has been retired. 
He has been on the government pay- 
roll all his adult life, according to Con- 
gressman Patman of Texas. 

Right now, he’s drawing $243 a 
month retirement pay. Therefore, 
he’s costing Uncle Sam as much as 
four or five families on relief. 

This scheme to “bump off” aged 
Americans whose only crime is their 
poverty is the Major’s own idea, so 
why not make him the first off?— 
Labor. 















_EDITORIAL 








(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


The CONFLICT that went on recently in the coal mining industry would 
not have obtained, in our opinion, were it not for the division in Labor. 
Both the employers and the Miners’ Union agreed early in the conferences 
on wages and hours and even on the term or duration of the agreement. 
First the miners demanded an increase in wages and the mine owners 
demanded a reduction in wages. Finally they both agreed on the same wage 
scale for another term. Then the question arose as to whether or not it 
would be a one or two-year agreement. The miners requested a one-year 
agreement. The employers requested a two-year agreement. They finally 
agreed on the two-year agreement. Then came the question as to whether 
or not the penalty clause should be eliminated from the miners’ agree- 
ment. As we understand the story, the penalty clause has been in the mine 
workers’ contract for many years and has never been applied to any great 
extent. The penalty clause means that when there is a wildcat or illegal 
strike in violation of the agreement in any certain mine, those participat- 
ing in the strike, which is illegal, should be fined from one to two dollars 
per day during the life of the strike. We are advised that it was only 
rarely, if ever, that the penalties were collected. However, because the 
Progressive Miners’ Union—which obtained first in the State of Illinois 
and has recently spread out—had been making some trouble for the 
United Mine Workers, it was believed by the United Mine Workers that 
the penalty should be removed so that the United Mine Workers could 
strike any time, agreement or no agreement, in case any of the Progres- 
sive Miners were hired in any certain mine where the Mine Workers had 
a contract. The Mine Workers also have the check-off system, which means 
that the dues and assessments shall be checked off of each man’s pay each 
month for the members of the United Mine Workers in the employ of that 
certain mine owner. Naturally you would think that this would give the 
Mine Workers a closed shop agreement. Apparently it does not, because 
the dues and assessments can only be checked off of those that are mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. 


Now then, if we had no split in the American Labor Movement there 
would not be any other organization chartered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor except the United Mine Workers, so that the stoppage of 
work that obtained in the bituminous mines for over five weeks can be 
charged directly to the split, in the general Labor Movement of our country. 

This is only one of the awful punishments inflicted upon the working 
people because of the division in Labor. We have innumerable instances 
where International Unions endeavor to enforce contracts and constitu- 
tional provisions and the “smart Alecs” within the union agitate against 
said enforcement of laws of their own International Union and threaten 
to leave and go into the C. I. O. And the same is true of the unions in 
the C. I. O., who every so often decide to leave the C. I. O. and come 
into the American Federation of Labor. In other words, the split in the 
Labor Movement makes it very difficult and very costly to enforce on the 
newly organized groups the constitution, laws and contracts of Interna- 
tional Unions. We have had experiences in the South, especially around 
New Orleans, where organizers of the C. I. O., supposedly representing the 
transport workers, offered to take men in on an initiation fee of 50 cents 
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and one dollar; and while our International Union has a minimum of two 
dollars dues—most of which remains in the treasury of the local union— 
those volunteer organizers for the C. I. O., working on a commission, 
offered all kinds of bribes, even 50-cent dues per month, to the uneducated, 
misinformed members, in order to get them to join the C. I. O. I am 
advised by officials of other International Unions that the same thing 
prevails insofar as their unions are concerned. Of course the kind of men 
that the C. I. O. commissioned organizers can get in under those pretenses 
and under those false doctrines and statements are not much good to any 
organization, and eventually they will become a serious menace to the C. I. O. 
Cheap men are no good anywhere, but the organizer working on a fifty-fifty 
basis will take in anyone or anything in order to pull out a few dollars a 
week for himself. In many instances we feel that the C. I. O. national 
officials are not favorable to such procedure, and we also feel that they are 
misinformed by their so-called volunteer commissioned organizers. 

What we are endeavoring to explain is that the bitterness and dissen- 
sion obtaining is seriously injuring the Labor Movement, and while it con- 
tinues, the prestige of the Labor Movement will be substantially reduced 
everywhere. And still we have men who are at the top of their organi- 
zations who are not anxious to settle this question. They will not come 
out openly and say they hope there is no settlement, but we have reason to 
believe, from our understanding of those leaders, that they are not so much 
interested in the great masses of Labor coming together as they are in 
their own personal grievances and ambitions. In all the years that I have 
watched Labor struggle, I have never witnessed a more pitiful spectacle 
than Labor divided and fighting, one against another, in presenting their 
case before the United States Senate Committee having those hearings on 
the amendments to the National Labor Relations Act, commonly called the 
Wagner Act. Here we found Labor leaders charging each other with 
ulterior motives, and one leader substantially denying or contradicting the 
other. Well, I suppose you are naturally going to ask, “What are you going 
to do about it?” There is nothing that we can do as an International Union 
standing alone. There must be co-operation, help and assistance by other 
unions; and we repeat that only the rank and file of Labor can say to their 
leaders, “There must be a settlement.” And we are of the opinion also that 
there need be no dishonor to either side. There may be some sacrifice on 
the part of individuals of their so-called personal pride, but the welfare 
of the workers of this nation is of far greater importance than the personal 
pride or ambition of any leader. 

The so-called compulsory arbitration laws of England that now prevail, 
which have been referred to so much within the last year by those who 
are endeavoring to heal all the diseases and weaknesses of Labor and 
Capital—those so-called laws were enacted as a result of a general strike 
in England, which was brought about mainly by a stoppage of work on 
the part of the Mine Workers of England and Wales. I happened to be in 
England in 1926 when that great industrial disturbance prevailed. The 
leadership of the other unions outside the Miners were swayed to a certain 
extent by the arguments of what was then considered radical leadership 
in the Mine Workers’ Union of England, and a general strike was ordered 
by the Executive Council of the Trades Union Congress. And that general 
strike, which should not have taken place, was responsible for the com- 
pulsory arbitration laws applying in England today against Labor. It was 
a setback for the trade union movement of England, but as I look at the 
situation now, or as I looked at it during my last visit to England in 
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September of last year—twelve years after the general strike—I deeply 
regret what happened to the British Trade Union Movement, because it 
has prevented freedom of action of the workers of Great Britain. 

At this writing the United Mine Workers’ strike in our country is 
still on. We expect it to be settled within a few days, but if it were to 
continue for three months there is no doubt in my mind but that with the 
feeling in Congress at the present time and with the division in Labor, we 
would be confronted with legislation that might be responsible for forcing 
compulsory arbitration down our throats; in other words, paralyzing 
Labor. Certainly there is some justification for workers and for business 
men stating that if there is no disagreement between you on wages and 
hours then you ought to submit to an unprejudiced court the other ques- 
tions, thereby avoiding a general paralysis of industry. I am not saying 
that the Miners are not justified in their position in this strike, but I am 
saying that eliminating or settling the question of wages and hours, the 
public at large will not stand for a paralysis of industry because of other 
considerations. 

The railroad workers, involving nearly 800,000 members, were con- 
fronted with a request to accept a substantial reduction in wages and you 
could not blame those workers for refusing to accept, even though the 
railroad corporations were unable to pay in accordance with their system 
of bookkeeping and the load of indebtedness, which has been accumulating 
for years, which they are carrying. But even the railroad workers sub- 
mitted to a partial form of adjustment, and while they had the right to 
strike, after a governmental tribunal had reported who was right and 
who was wrong on the question, it would be pretty difficult to win a strike 
in the face of such an investigation and such a report, and if the railroad 
management refused to accept the decision of this governmental investi- 
gating board the railroad management would have lost the few friends 
they had in business and government. Recently we have been reading in 
the papers that there are a large number of men out of employment as a 
result of the coal shortage due to the strike, especially in the railroads. 
Surely those men have a right to protest, even though their protest at 
the present time got them nowhere. 

Consequently, taking all these things into consideration, if the strike 
of the coal miners was to last three, four or five months and there was a 
general shortage of coal in industry, you can rest assured that when the 
next administration comes into office, which may not be so friendly to 
Labor, the whole Labor Movement may be confronted with legislation 
such as they have in England and other countries, which means nothing 
less than compulsory arbitration, or in other words, saying to the workers 
and their unions, “You cannot strike; or if you do, well, you will take the 
consequences.” 

Those are the dangers that confront us today and those are the 
dangers that we will have to encounter and may have to accept within the 
next few years; and all because of a serious division in the organized 
workers of the nation because, as stated in the beginning, the controversy 
between the mine operators and the miners’ union would not have con- 
tinued as it did if it were not for the great division in Labor. 


TOF OF 


Tax United States Chamber of Commerce has just held its convention 
in Washington and of course they have gone on record as condemning 
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nearly everything that has been done in recent years by the present admin- 
istration. They have also asked for relief for business, mostly in the form 
of reduced taxes. They also asked for repeal or substantial amendments 
to Labor legislation that has been enacted within the past five years. 
Those amendments put into practice would practically nullify the labor 
legislation which labor has enjoyed. The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce takes advantage of the split in Labor and believes it is on top of 
the world now, with some labor men agreeing with them. And unfortu- 
nately they have some reason to rejoice because of the division in Labor, 
and they may be successful in destroying Labor’s legislation through 
amendments. 

If the men and women of our country that are organized would only 
realize that our enemies are always sitting on the threshold of our doors 
waiting patiently and praying for dissension among us, then our own 
people would realize the dangers that confront them. I have always 
regarded the United States Chamber of Commerce as a first cousin to the 
Manufacturers’ Association. It is true there are some mild business men 
who hold membership in the local Chambers of Commerce. But those mild 
business men that are fair-minded are not the leaders and they do not 
map out the policies of the United States Chamber of Commerce. If you 
will find out who those are who were called upon from a business stand- 
point to address the United States Chambcr of Commerce you can easily 
satisfy yourself they .were enemies of Labor during all their business 
careers. 

I fully understand that business must prosper in order that Labor 
may prosper, but I also know that in the leadership of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce there is obtaining a confirmed hatred against labor 
unions, and that they work almost hand in hand with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the National Metal Trades Association, and 
every other such association and organization of that description. They 
talk about reducing taxes. Well, if you are going to feed the unemployed 
and find some kind of work for them you have to have taxes. If you do 
not feed the unemployed then you may have anything happen. The large 
groups of employers’ associations in our country, including the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, would if they could by one stroke of the 
pen destroy the Labor Movement of our nation through legislation or other- 
wise. This has been demonstrated by the secret detective organizations 
that they have supported and employed, and by their actions in willfully 
sitting back in many instances and starving Labor into submission. Cer- 
tainly we realize that business is not making the profits now that it made 
in some of the years that are past. But is there any country in the world, 
or is there any period in civilization or in the history of civilization in 
which there were not successful periods, and also periods of depression? 
Even in the days of the Pharaohs we read about the seven years of plenty 
and then the seven lean years in which the crops failed. But putting the 
fourteen years together they had a fair average of returns in their crops. 
The same could be said of business. From the years 1921 until 1930 they 
enjoyed unbounded prosperity, but instead of setting aside some of the 
substantial earnings as surplus, they divided those enormous earnings 
among themselves; that is, the gang on the inside of the Board of Direc- 
tors, who had full control over the management. That’s the reason the 
railroads are in such a demoralized condition today. 

It ‘s difficult for me to understand Labor men agreeing with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in their appeal for amendments to this law 
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and that law that has favored Labor, and for relief in the surplus profits 
tax, and in other large bracket incomes of individuals and corporations. 
Perhaps I belong to a class among the workers that has a foolish way of 
analyzing the situation. Maybe I should have some strong, rich or ultra- 
conservative advisers (either sex coo and whisper) after office hours. 


TTF 


I HAVE often been asked to explain why it is that the workers, and espe- 
cially the Labor Movement of our country, is opposed to conscription in 
times of peace or to compulsory military service. The answer is this: 
As I understand the position of Labor, let me say, if you build up a big 
war machine of trained soldiers they will eventually get it into their heads 
that they must have action. We believe that men were not made and 
created to destroy each other. We in the Labor Movement believe that 
man has a higher and holier purpose in life than the destruction of his 
fellow man. Also we have found that we have been able to take care of 
ourselves in this country for the last 150 years under the volunteer system. 
Of course in the recent war when our nation was threatened we had to 
use conscription, but that was in time of war. We may be compelled to 
again use conscription, but generally speaking, in times of peace there is 
no need of compulsory military training. Do you know what compulsory 
military training means in these countries of Europe where it prevails? 
First, all males are compelled under the laws of those countries to give one, 
two or three years—and in some few instances four years—to the service 
of their country in military training. That means that when they reach 
the age of eighteen, no matter in what position they are, they have to 
give those years to military training. They receive board and room and 
clothing and a very, very small remuneration in cash, perhaps not more 
than ten cents per day. Then after their military service period has ended 
they are trained soldiers and they are held as reserves. It was reported in 
the last great war Germany was calling out classes from forty-five to fifty 
years of age, and youths as young as sixteen, seventeen and eighteen. 

As a result of the fact that England had no compulsory military 
training, England had no army when the war broke out in 1914. The total 
number of men under arms was 87,000 and that army was destroyed in 
the first year of the war. England had very few reserves and what they 
lacked mostly was officers, or men who were able to train the new armies. 
The United States was in a somewhat similar position. When the war 
ended England had over one and a half million men under arms and 
almost fully trained. But again we are opposed to compulsory military 
training in our country because we feel there is no need of it and we 
feel there is something inhuman and brutal instilled in the minds of men, 
especially young minds, that are trained to kill in their early days. We 
also feel that if we had a trained army of men of five or six million, it 
would not be long until we would have agitators spring up amongst them 
who would perhaps demand that we go south into Mexico and take a slice 
of that country, or go north into Canada taking over, because of our 
strength, the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, and perhaps Vancouver in 
the Northwest. I never knew of but few men that were trained as young 
prize fighters that did not want to fight. The same is true of men trained 
in armies. In European countries they pay their soldiers very little, and 
their populations are so great considering their territory, that they have 
to find work for them some way and they use military service to reduce 
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unemployment. There is no need of that in our country even though we 
have unemployment. We will not always have unemployment and we feel 
that the unemployment can be reduced by reducing the hours of labor and 
spreading the present employment. Those are the reasons, as I understand 
it, why the Labor Movement of our country is opposed to compulsory 
military service. 

TFT 


| HAVE the greatest love and admiration for the men in the Labor Move- 
ment who did the work in the early days of organizing the Labor Move- 
ment, and while they are able to go along they should be respected and 
taken care of. Some of them, however, remain unnecessarily old in their 
ideas and actions and the best they can offer you is telling you some 
fireside story. The trouble with a great many men is that they stay where 
they were twenty-five years ago. This is a crime and entirely unnecessary 
because any up-to-date individual in life, if his brain is normal and not 
diseased, can keep on developing that brain no matter what his age. As a 
matter of fact, some of the greatest men in life did their greatest creative 
work after they had passed the age of sixty years. In world history the 
greatest work done by men of genius, like Edison, was accomplished after 
they had passed seventy. The body may lose its strength, we may not be 
able to jump around, but the cells in the brain are innumerable and can 
always be fed by education and information. Again remember I state 
this with the understanding that the individual has a brain that can be 
advanced. There is no need of anyone staying in a rut and trying to live 
in the ages past, because we must meet present-day conditions with modern 
equipment. Mental laziness and a desire to do as little as possible, and 
then the useless effort of endeavoring to bluff the multitude, are the things 
that should be watched and condemned by the members of the Trade 
Union Movement. There is no place in the modern Labor Movement of 
this country, or any other country, for men who are not up to date in their 
methods. The qualifications of a modern labor leader are, first, honesty ; 
second, intellectual courage, and third, the educational qualification of 
being able to meet any argument from the other side of the table with 
facts and figures, and not with grouchy mouthings. As I have written on 
more than one occasion, we must win the battles of today with our brains 
and not with our fists. Ignorant, bull-dozing representatives of Labor are 
a thing of the past. Such men are a disgrace to themselves and to Labor, 
and they should not be representing Labor. But even worse than this 
ignorant, bull-dozing, half stupid, sometimes half drunken individual, 
we have a few that aspire to positions in the Labor Movement—and a few 
that perhaps hold positions in the Labor Movement—who do not keep 
advanced, intellectually or otherwise, with the modern revolutions in 
industry and labor, who are incompetent in discussions with employers, 
ignorant in their expressions in addressing meetings, and somewhat filled 
with their self-importance, to the point that they really believe they are 
important. There are very few of this class just described and gradually 
we are eliminating them entirely from the Labor Movement, and today 
we have those representing Labor in our country who are competent, able, 
sincere, hard-working men, fully able to compete with the employers’ side. 
Perhaps in the representation of Labor there has been more headway and 
progress made than in any other phase of life in our country. On more 
than one occasion we have had employers, leaders in industry, make the 
statement that if the manufacturers and employers of the nation could 
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only have the same kind of energy and brains representing them, industry 
would not be in the pitiful condition it is today. 

Again I repeat, be ever careful and watchful about who is going to 
represent you in handling your wage contracts or your other controversies 
which arise from time to time. If you have in your midst any “phonies” 
who keep telling you of the ages past and who have not advanced with the 
times, it is your duty to substitute them with men of brains and under- 
standing, based on justice and honesty. 


i 


| AM very often irritated by the action of officials of the trade unions in 
other countries. As an example, during every session of the British Trades 
Union Congress last September in Blackpool, England, there was a con- 
tinuous uproar on the part of the delegates condemning the government 
of England for its lack of backbone in allowing the dictator, Hitler, to 
get away with everything. I heard statements made regarding the govern- 
ment by Labor men that were anything but complimentary. As a matter 
of fact, an English Labor leader, or any Englishman, has no hesitancy in 
saying anything that comes to his mind against the policy of his govern- 
ment. In every instance where the question of the march of Hitler was 
being discussed, and the action of Italy in trampling on weaker nations, 
the government of England was condemned by those Labor men for its 
moral cowardice, or for its hedging or shirking its responsibilities to those 
people in permitting the dictators to proceed inch by inch and mile by 
mile without the government of England taking a determined stand. You 
must give credit to the leaders of government in England whether you 
agree with them or not. It must be admitted they have supreme patience. 
Within the last few days the British Prime Minister, the leader of the 
English political party controlling the government, introduced a mild form 
of conscription in the House of Commons, merely as a preparatory meas- 
ure to defend England in case of war. And as far as I know every labor 
member in the House of Commons voted against this mild form of con- 
scription. The British Government found out that it wasn’t able to obtain 
a sufficient army by the volunteer method, therefore its reasons for grad- 
ually preparing England in case of a sudden outbreak of war; and still we 
find that the men of Labor of England were bitterly opposed to building 
up an army in the only way it could be built up, although they were de- 
manding a declaration of war as far back as last September when Ger- 
many was going into Czechoslovakia. How can they fight without an 
army, especially a country in Europe which is so close to the seat of battle? 
Personally I am opposed to compulsory military service in this country, 
but if I were in England or Scotland or a European country, if the enemies 
of my country all had compulsory military service, such as Germany, 
Italy, France, Russia, etc., you can rest assured that I would favor doing 
the things to protect my home and my country that they were doing in 
the enemy countries. We have in our country 130,000,000 human beings, 
a large population from which to draw by the volunteer system. In addi- 
tion, we are three thousand miles away from those European countries. 
There isn’t much danger yet of them sending over an army in aeroplanes. 
Perhaps in our country we can get along in times of peace without com- 
pulsory military service, especially when we have an army of 10,000,000 
unemployed. But certainly with the war situation in danger of breaking 
out any day in Europe and with the enemies of England armed to the 
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teeth, employing compulsory military training for years, with standing 
armies of one million men, and with all the other dangerous weapons of 
war in a high state of perfection and efficiency—I repeat it seems incon- 
sistent for the Labor men of England, especially those in the House of 
Commons supposedly speaking for their constituents, to vote unanimously 
against a mild form of conscription to man the guns in order to defend 
their own shores against the enemy, especially when that enemy, we repeat, 
is armed to the teeth and employs compulsory military service. 


TOF OT 


Perry GRAFTING within the unions is at a minimum, a much lower mini- 
mum than grafting within employments and industries and in political 
circles. Witness the exposure of graft by leaders in the political arena in 
some of our large cities throughout the country as appeared in the papers 
within the last few months. A great political leader in New York—and 
he is only one of many—disgraced, driven to shame, and convicted of 
having to do with the underworld and selling his political influence. 
Another in Kansas City. And we could go on. But why? You know the 
story. In the business world we have all kinds of rackets, although there 
are many—yes, thousands—of honest business concerns and fair em- 
ployers. In the Labor Movement, because Labor has raised the salaries 
of its employees, we have eliminated ninety-nine per cent of the petty 
graft and no labor leader can long remain today representing his union 
if he plays a double game. But when we have some irregularity or some 
act committed by one out of the thousands of labor representatives, it is 
given all the headlines, all the publicity and all the forceful comment that 
can be brought into the picture by the newspapers. Therefore the reason 
that no representative of Labor should be permitted to represent Labor 
if he is found guilty of doing wrong; or, in other words, accepting or 
making any illegitimate money outside of the salary he receives for serv- 
ing his membership. That does not mean that a Labor man cannot invest 
his private money in a legitimate enterprise if such enterprise is not in 
conflict with Labor. For instance, if I could save one hundred dollars a 
month as a business agent, there is nothing to prevent me, and there is 
no law against me investing in real estate or some such legitimate propo- 
sition. But to be mixed up in side issues and to use the Labor Movement 
or your position to promote your own personal advancement—make up 
your mind now that it is wrong, and such individuals will eventually find 
themselves in trouble. I have seen many leaders come and go in the last 
thirty years. Some of them held the spotlight because of the flashing of 
their prosperity and their methods of lavish entertainment and expendi- 
tures of money that no one could understand. I have seen those same men 
go and be forgotten in a year or two. Only those remain in our Movement 
who play the game square and who only receive one salary, and that 
salary not received in violation of the laws and principles upon which 
the Labor Movement is founded. There is more in being a representative 
of Labor than just the money we get out of it. Certainly we ought to be 
paid decently, and we are, because we render service that sometimes is 
not fully understood by our members, but money is not everything. The 
good we do for our people by remaining true to them who have entrusted 
their welfare to us is very often more than dollars and cents. If a man 
has a family, the disgrace he brings upon himself by doing that which is 
wrong is a punishment carried by his own conscience, but the disgrace 
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that comes to those whom he loves, his wife and children and the other * 
members of his family, is a greater punishment. Yes, I know that labor 7 
officials are sometimes—yes, often—cruelly treated by the newspapers. 
I also know that some of the statements made by the newspapers regard- | 
ing the very few individuals in the Labor Movement who sell their souls 
for money or for petty graft in order to appease their animal passions and 
their hunger for power—I repeat, those exposures made by the news- 
papers cannot always truthfully be denied. 

Summing up the whole situation, be loyal to your Movement, loyal to 
your position, loyal to those who entrusted their welfare to you, be true 
to yourself, and then, as Shakespeare said, 


“To thine own self be true, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


ee F 
To All Officers and Local Unions 


Dow't stay tied to a post if you desire to serve your purpose. No man 
or union can live in the ages past. Do things or make way for someone 
or something else. Locals should have interesting meetings. Members 
should attend without being forced. Communists and radicals always 
attend. The union, your union, is what you make it. Your life is what 
you make it. If you fall down, if you are a man you can get up and start 
again. If you are a drunkard you can get over it by being a real man. | 
It all depends on “you.” If you quit and whine then you are a weakling. 7 


TOF OT 


Tre General Executive Board favors the signing of agreements for a 
longer period than one year. Conditions next year will not be any better 3 
than they are this year. The national election year is always a bad year. 
At any rate, neither the employers nor ourselves can be disturbing busi- 
ness each year by opening up wage contracts and entering into controver- 
sies that sometimes lead to strikes and lockouts. Before the real depres- 
sion or unemployment period of a few years ago, we used to sign our 
agreements for two and three years. Many of our local unions are not 
getting as high wages as they should, due to the fact that they have been | 
organized only a few years. We have other unions, however, that have 
reached the saturation point in wages and cannot expect to continuously 
obtain increases in wages, especially if the industry is not making very 
much money. 


TF 


W. WILL never give up our right to strike, but as we have repeatedly | 
stated in the columns of this Journal year after year, there is greater? 
loss obtaining in a strike for our people and for the employers than can 

be recovered for some time after the strike is ended. If we are forced to 

strike for what we believe to be decent conditions and a square deal, we 

will strike and fight to the end, no matter what the sacrifice, but this is 

the last thing we should do. Strikes and lockouts in industry are of the? 
same nature as a war between nations—usually no matter who is the’ 
victor, both lose. 
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OLITICAL office-holders are made and can be un-made by the vote of 
the workers. 


TOF OF 


HE unorganized multitudes, such as department store and five and 

ten cent store employees, are not organized because they fear to get 
into an organization, but down in their hearts they wish they were organ- 
ized when they see the improved conditions of those around them that 
are organized. 


OFF 


NTELLIGENT, high class, clear-thinking men in the Labor Movement 

have a great future for themselves, not only from the standpoint of 
improving their own conditions and filling high positions in their commu- 
nities, but for the opportunity there is to organize, thereby helping the 
helpless who are now unorganized. In addition to this, the clear-thinking, 
courageous, intelligent men that have courage enough to express them- 
selves, have the power within them to hold down radicals who would 
destroy the conditions that we have obtained because of our years of 
patient struggling and organization work. 


TTF 


HE thing that is holding back industry today is the refusal of the 
employers to protect their own interests by not destroying their 
investments through cut-throat competition. 


TTF 


URING the next few years we will perhaps need greater watchful- 

ness and a higher standard of brilliant young men in the Labor 
Movement than we have in the years past. This is not a statement against 
the work done by former labor representatives because in their day they 
met the situation and overcame the obstacles confronting them with the 
implements of battle that were necessary. However, we are living in a 
new age where organizations are stronger numerically and are inclined 
to be more radical due to lack of experience on the part of the members. : 
And again, we have all those legal entanglements resulting from legisla- 
tion of recent years. Consequently the union, local or national, that will 
remain and be successful is the union that will train and encourage and 
protect clear-thinking, intelligent and courageous leadership. 


TFT 
EVER get discouraged by defeat. Try again and again to fairly con- 


vince those that disagree with you, proceed in accordance with the 
rules, abide by the decision of the majority, but continue to educate. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


vy 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 








| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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